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Introduction 



At a time when school reform is focusing attention on what 
arc and are not essential school programs and ser\ices, it is 
highly appropriate to have a publication which explores in depth 
the role of family counseling in schools and offers a broad array 
of viable strategies and inter\'entions which can be employed 
in the school setting. A massive body of research and experience 
has put into bold relief the crucial role that the family plays in 
the o\'crall de\'elopment of students including achiev'ement in 
school basics. Clearly families play an extremely crucial role 
in how students view school, their motivation towards and in 
school, how they respond to and interact with other students, 
how well they achieve and, ultimately, how long they stay in 
school and respond to other educational opportunities. For all 
of its importance, it is surprising that assistance to families, 
particularly as family systems, has typically been thought of as 
a service which is provided outside the school by agencies in 
the community. Never mind that such service is not only 
difficult to obtain but, divorced from the school setting, may 
lose much of the potential it has to enhance student school 
performance and enrich family life. Moreov'er, there has long 
been an accepted dogma that school helping specialists could 
and should not provide family counseling on a regular basis. 

There is today a large body of literature on family counseling 
butvery little of it focuses on strategies and inter\’entions which 
can be used by counselors, psychologists and therapists whose 
major work setting is in school. This volume by Hinkle and 
Wells fills a long neglected void to provide those who work within 
the school a clear strategy for making family counseling a major 
priority. Admirably, they have not stopped at identifying the 
need but have gone on to provide specific assistance in what 
inter\’cntions to use, what techniques are well suited to the 
school setting, and how a helping specialist or teacher can 
prepare themselves for this new role. 

To those who would say that doing family counseling in the 
schools is just atiother field that the school should leave to 
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“outside agencies”, the authors of this volume offer eloquent 
testimony that, by focusing on the family, school personnel 
rather than diluting the focus on student learning, enhance it 
by assisting students and parents to function together in ways 
that are both more harmonious and supportive of improved 
student school performance. 

It is easy to predict that this unique volume will usher in an 
awareness of the new role that school helping specialists can 
perform and lead to school student services programs providing 
family counseling in fact and not just in name. I strongly 
recommend this volume to all persons who are interested in 
the family and what can be done to make families contribute to 
student development and greater student achievement in and 
out of school. 



Garry R. Walz 

Director and Editor-in-Chief 

Eric (dearinghouse on Counseling and Student Services 
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Preface 



A recent analysis by the National Board of Certified 
Counselors (1993) revealed four fundamental work behaviors 
performed by counselors. These behaviors included 
fundamental counseling practice, career development, group 
counseling, and counseling families. Extrapotating from this 
report th's book espouses the utilization of counseling 
families" ii. the schools - not by clinicians from outside the 
confines of the school, but by school counselors. Kaslow 0 > ^^1) 
has indicated that the school— second only to the family— is 
the largest system to affect the lives of children. She has stated 
that “schools are the only maior social institutions that come 
in contact with all children” and that “school personnel are on 
the front line to see children who are abused, neglected, or ill, 
or who are the casualties of divorce” (p. 624). Profound changes 
have occurred in schools over the past 30 years, however, 
conventional counselor-based programs serve too many 
students and employ too few counselors to be truly effective 
( Arnold 1 99 1 ) . Arnold’s emphasis on the “revolution in schoo 
organization is timely, but a greater focus is needed in school 
guidance and counseling. Moreover, Ford (1986) has indicated 
that there is an ever increasing need for parent and family 
involvement in the education of children. Ford’s perspective 
reflects the fact that family counseling is the necessary next 
step in the professional development of teachers 
administrators, and school counselors. Shore and Vieland 
(1989) found that 73 percent of the children participating in 
family counseling improved their behavior accoramg to teachers 

and parents. ^ ^ i / a /"i a i doa\ 

Similarly the American Counseling Associations (ACA, 1 ■ KS) 
report, The Crisis in School Counseling, indicated that school 
counselors need to understand family systems and the impact 
such systems wield on children’s education, This ACA report 
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also stipulated that school counselors are not 
recognized as providers conneeted to the mental health and 
academic performance of the child. At a time when school 
counseling programs are reeei\’ing less attention, or being 
abandoned altogether, it is important to acknowledge the role 
of the school counselor and the potential influence the 
counselor has on a child’s, school’s, and family’s 
functioning. 

^Uthough Braden and Sherrard (1987) have focused on 
referrals to agencies outside the school, their list of reasons for 
referral for family eounseling is no less meaningful. These 
reasons include abrupt fluctuations in the child’s behavior, 
simultaneous behavioral and family changes, the family's 
support of misbehavior, and denial of the child’s problems by 
the family. Essentially, there is a relationship between a family’s 
behavioral patterns and a ehild's school performance (Friedman 
1973), 

School counselors can help families make changes, including 
establishing behavioral norms, setting family goals, assisting 
with understanding family roles, and developing familv 
conflict resoluUonstrategies. The ,sehool eounselor can also 
assist families facing di\’oree or speeial clinieal problems (e.g., 
sidistance abuse). Multiple family eounseling teehniques, 
including strategie, struetural,'multigenerational, and 
behavioral approaches, are all within the repertoire of the school 
eoumselor (Carlson, 1987; Hinkle, 1994), 

Family counseling has been utilized in various 
modalities for over four deeades. The seminal work of Cregorv 
Batc,son, Steps to an Ecology' of Mind (1972), Murrav Bowen', 
Family Therapy in Clinical Practice (1978), Paul Watzlawick, 
John Weakland, and Richard Fiseh, Chant^e: Principles 
of Problem Behavior (1974), Salvadore Minuchin Families and 
Family Therapy (1974), Jay Haley Problem Solvirifi Therapy 
(1976), and Cloe Madanes Stratef^ic Family Therapy (1981), 
payed the way for family eounseling. Following these 
influential works, insightful visionaries applied family 
counseling to school issues. Walsh 8: Ciblin, Family 
Connselinii in School SettmUs (1988), Amatea, Brief Strate.nic 
Intervention for School Behavior Problems (1989), and Fine 
and ( arisen. The Handbook (f Family-School Intervention 
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(1992), incorporated family counseling and mental health into 
the school environment. Although they opened schooldoors 
to family counseling, these books focused on 
“outsiders” providing family inter\’cntions for school children 
within, as well as outside, of the school. Fish and Jain (1992) 
have reported that much of the literature on family-school 
inter\'cntions has emphasized the consultant as external to the 
school. This viewpoint is exemplified by Fines’ (1992) 
contribution to the literature regarding systems theory and 
school problems. Although significant, Fine does not focus on 
school counselors who provide family counseling ser\’ices. In 
contrast, family counseling has been considered 
necessary' for interventions with children in the schools (Palmo, 
Lowry, Weldon, & Scioscia, 1984) and it is time more school 
counselors were providing this much needed service. 

As we approach the millennium, the complexities ot lite are 
making it necessary for schools not only to focus on 
education, but also on school-based counseling services, 
including family counseling. Ditticukies with such assistance 
include coping with child rearing, relationships in the tamily, 
home management, and e\’cn neighborhood living (Hiatt 8: Starr, 
1988). Therefore, it is imperative that family and school come 
together in an interchangeable systemic ecology because of their 
mutual interest in the education ot the child (Meriill, Clark, 
\ai"vil. Van Sickle, & McCall, 1992). 

Aliotti (1992) has reflected that students not coping 
successfully within the school system will also find it difticult 
to cope within their family system. Children become 
relationship-oriented rather than task-oriented when over 
involved with parental anxieties (Beal & Chertkov, 1992). I'or 
example, parent-child conflict, school pertormance, and 
oppositional behavior were the three presenting problems ot 
largest magnitude in the Topeka Public Schools program (Merrill 
etal., 1992). 

There exists a controversy about the degree school 
professionals should be involved in family counseling. Yet, even 
with limited resources, family counseling is beginning to take 
place within schools and school systems. Cerler (1993) has 
suggested that school counselors will need to develop 
inno\':ith'c approaches to assist children, parents, and 
families. He h:is stated th:it “Counselors must assume a more 
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proactive stance by collaborating with parents, teachers, and 
school administrators to develop and implement family 
programs aimed at preventing some of the difficulties 
experienced in today’s families” (Gerler, p. 243). Such a 
transition within the school setting appears to create a nice 
adaptation (Fine, 1992; Fine 8 .: Holt, 1 983; Hinkle, 1993; Peeks, 
1993a, 1993b; Plas, 1986). 

This book is about turning a good idea into reality. When 
family counseling is based at the school, parents will show up. 
Likewise, the inclusion of teachers in the counseling 
process will enhance both the lives of school children and their 
school performance, as well as increase the effectiveness of 
teachers in the classroom. It is argued here that the 
reformation in counseling and the revolution in public 
education befocused on parents, students, and school 
professionals, especially school counselors. Students will be 
best helped by parents and schools working cooperatively as a 
problem-solving team. Furthermore, children learn at their 
maximum level when they are free of problems, which, in turn, 
improv'es the level of achievement in the school. 

While referrals and collaboration outside the confines of the 
school are often necessary, the literature offers school 
counselors no guidance in the provision of family counseling 
scrx'iccs. This book emphasizes school counselors, themselves, 
working with families in the schools. Although this has not 
been the traditional course of counseling in schools, society's 
rapid changes, and the revolution within education, demand 
that school counselors enter this new and exciting territory. 
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Chapter One 



A Systems Perspective 
in the Schools 



Recent extensions of systems theory and faraily 



counseling into school interv’entions have indicated “a greater 
awareness of the ‘power’ of the family in creating or maintaining 
school-related problems of children and a greater appreciation 
of the interfacing of the family and school system in treatment’ 
(Fine & Carlson, 1992, p. xi). Problem behaviors within the 
school are thus not considered to have a foundation in the 
individual child, but, instead, exist contextually in the 
relationships the child sustains. Indeed, Beevar and Beevar 
(1982) insist that “the systems perspective is a universal view. 
It does not interpret events in isolation from other events 



Children are the same as everybody else, only more so. 
Their involvement in family consultations may be as 
primary patients; or their involvement may be secondary 
to disorders elsewhere in the family system. \Vhatevcr the 
apparent reason for therapeutic invoh'ement, there is always 
significant expression at the family level. One may pick up 
the ball of twine at any point and follow the thread back to 
the same configuration. Child therapists (have) obser\'cd 
that changes in the psychosocial functioning could not be 
achieved or maintained unless associated changes were 
achieved in the family system (p. 168). 

1 )ue to the continuous changes in the educational system and 
the expanded role of counseling services, education and 
counseling need to come closer together within the context of 



(p.3). 

Bloch (1976) has stated. 
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predicted that schools of the future will become family centers. 
The establishment of family-centered programs will “necessitate 
family involvement in the context of the school by school 
counselors who understand the powerful systemic connection 
between the student and the family” (Peeks, 1993, p. 249). 

School counselors are ideally situated to assume the 
leadership in promoting such a restructuring process in our 
public schools (Hinkle, 1993; Peeks, 1993). School counselors 
can assist families with a host of problems. For example, as 
the divorce rate continues at about 50 percent, school 
counselors can be instrumental in establishing innovative 
family programs within the schools for those facing divorce 
transitions (Peeks). 

Additionally, it is the school counselor who must 
decide what to do with a referred case. The person that makes 
the referral initially defines the problem, however, there may 
be many competing hypotheses to explain the problem and 
what needs to be done about it. Amatea (1989) has indicated 
that when selecting a hypothesis, “the practitioner must 
consider how much the terms implied in such a perspective 
limit her (or his) ability to resolve the problem effectively and 
make (their) own decision concerning whom to work with” 
(p. 58). One of the important aspects of deciding with whom 
to work, is to consider who has the most power, who is in the 
most distress, and who is to gain from positive change. 

Parent teacher conferences are fertile ground for new 
information regarding the student and can help change the 
system in which the child exists (Fine, 1992). Educational 
decisions based solely on psychoeducational information, 
without consideration of family circumstances, may in fact be 
harmful to the student (Power & Bartholomew, 1987). Although 
there appears to be much interest in family counseling in tiie 
schools, many school personnel stubbornly continue to 
conceptualize children’s problems as idiosvncratie ( Fish 8: .Iain 
1992). 

Nicoll’s (1992) review has revealed significant correlations 
between academic achievement and parent-child relationshi[is. 
Good and Brophy (1986) and others have indicated that .a 
variety oi family-related factors affect school achievement 
more than school-related factors. Although a 
substantial amount of empirical data has doetunenteil llu' 



crucial relationship between family funetionin^ and school 
academic and behavioral success, Nicoll has stated that “schools 
typically pay insufficient attention to this area when assessing 
and intervening in cases of student adjustment difficulties’' 
(p. 352). Nicoll elaborates that, by and large, the learning 
disability model dominates public education’s approaches to 
assisting children with learning problems while family models 
are mostly ignored. For example, power struggles between 
adolescents, parents, and the school arc oiten 
intensified when parent conferences result in the school 
demanding more coercive approaches be implemented in 
order to compel the family to comply with school performance 
demands. In another example. Nicoll reflected that “a child s 
self-doubts regarding his or her ability may be a reflection ot 
family dynamic factors such as ovcrprotecti\’eness, 
discouragingly high expectations, or constant self-comparisons 
by the child to a more successful sibling” (p. 352). 

It is likely that today’s schools will play a larger role in health 
care as a' result of political and economic realities. 
Already in place are programs on sex education, drug abuse 
prevention, and AIDS cducatii)n. Howe\’cr, some schools 
continue to resist including parents in mental health programs. 
In fact. Woody and Woody (1994) have indicated that some 
school systems work fervently to minimize parental access and 
in\’olvement in the schools. In contrast, children will reeei\’e 
more mental health services if they are deli\’ered in the schools 
because the school system is oiten perceived more ta\’orably 
than mental health clinics and hospitals. This essentially means 
that monies would be more readily and efficiently spent it the 
schools were the recipients. As all mental health disciplines 
arc re-examining their roles, children’s mental health services 
should focus on the school and family and utilize school 
resources to this end 

Correspondinglv, Woody andW’oody (1994) ha\ e asserted that 
family svstems counseling is the treatment of choice for many 
problems and “virtually every school counseling progrtim can 
rcasontibly be expected to adliere to the tenets ot family/soeial 
systems inter\'entions” (p. 20). They refer to this ;is the ‘ fourth 
revolution ’ in mental health, which is identified as the use of 
tamily/social svstems in school-based ser\'iees. 

Wocxly and Woody (1994) have reported tlnit Public Law 99- 
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457, the Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 
1986, has mandated family and community involvement in 
school programs. Infants and toddlers with handicaps are to 
receive family counseling, training, and home visits. In order 
to accomplish this, the law decrees that the involvement of 
parents is necessary for individual educational planning and 
that there must be an Individualized Family Service Plan (IFSP) 
developed by a multidiseiplinary team. Whereas Individual 
Education Plans (lEPs) (School & Cooper, 1981), encourage 
individualized approaches tailored for the student to promote 
achievement and personal independence, the IFSP will improve 
the services to children in the schools by including their 
parents in educational planning. It is hoped that this proce.ss 
will improve difficult family circumstances. 

The two most influential and powerful entities in a child’s life 
are the family and the sehool. It would be incredible for a school 
system of today not to be organized, as well as 
administered, with meaningful family involvement in 
educational programming and decision making. Schools should 
be responsible both for the child’s academic learning and for 
the ehild’s universal welfare (Woody & Woody, 1994). An 
ccostructural approach to school problems, described by 
Aponte in 1976, recommended meetings which included the 
student, the family, and sehool personnel. 

A child’s sehool behavior problems are part of a larger system 
that interfaces between home and school (Power & 
Bartholomew, 1987). However, almost half of all adults have 
had some contact with mental health services and these adults 
tend to feel highly ambivalent about such contacts (Blatt & 
Starr, 1988). Since parents who are agitated with the school 
may actually be frustrated with their children (Blatt & Starr) it 
is important to include parents in school meetings. These 
authors have asserted that working without the family can 
encourage dysfunctional family patterns. 

Palmo et al. (1984) have indicated that current 
prolilems (e.g., geographic mobility, discipline, and school 
absenteeism) have an impact on the family as well as the school. 
As a result, today’s challenges also influence the services 
pro\’ided by sehool counselors. Difficulties presented by a child 
in schf)ol may not be just the child’s problem; it may be the 
manner in which the parents are dealing with the child, stresses 
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on the family, marriage problems of the parents, or pathology 
in one of the parents. In any of these cases, working solely 
with the child will be much like “spitting in the wind” (p. 274). 

Rather than work exclusively with the surface symptoms 
presented by the child in the classroom, Palmo et al. (1984) 
have suggested that the school counselor should explore 
family dynamics. Symptoms may be serving the purpose ot 
maintaining equilibrium in the family (Stark & Brookman, 
1992). For example, refusal to attend school usually elicits the 
involvement of other subsystems in the child’s community 
(Aliotti, 1992). Awareness of the symptom’s purpose, 
therefore, results in school counselors becoming more efficient 
in their delivery of services. Furthermore, family counseling 
ser\'ices can be provided in the school without having to utilize 
mandated referrals to outside agencies. With the time 
constraints put on the school counselor, it seems that effective 
and economical counseling approaches, such as family 
counseling, need to be developed and implemented within the 
school counseling clinical program. Such an approach also 
eliminates the potentially burdensome cost of private or agency 
counseling for the family (Nicoll, 1984a, 1984b). 

Nicoll (1984a) has reflected that a student’s behavioral and 
learning challenges must be understood and dealt with within 
the framework of the family. He has recommended that school 
counselors combine their existing skills and knowledge of the 
field of education with the skills of family counseling. 

Only about 30 percent of families referred for family 
counseling make any contact with an outside agency and only 
8 percent continue after 2 sessions (Conti, 1971), Nicoll has 
indicated that parents will be more likely to follow through with 
family counseling recommendations when the counseling takes 
place at school. This approach will be less threatening to the 
family and it decreases the chances that the parents will infer 
pathology for their family. 

Family Counseling: A Paradigm Shift 

The mental health profession’s paradigm shift to a systems 
pcrspecti\’c currently has a major impact on the way counselors 
work with their clients (Capra, 1982; Fine, 1992; Hinkle, 1993; 
I’ccks, 1993a, 1993b). Exclusively analytical thought processes 
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have proven to be inadequate for understanding family 
dynarnievS. Plas (1992) affirms ‘‘the mechanistic perspective 
dominated the world view of European and American lay 
persons and scientists from the seventeenth century until just 
yesterday” (p. 46). 

A systems-ecological approach recognizes that families and 
other subsystems continually seek stability and may resist 
change in order to maintain a homeostatic balance (Fine, 1992). 

Family problems result in significant emotional distress for 
children which in turn is reflected in school performance 
(CCarlson, 1992). From a systemic perspective, providing 
counseling for a child’s problematic behavior is pointless unless 
the context of the problem is considered (Carlson; Haley, 1987). 
Systemic interventions determine which system or subsystem 
is maintaining the problem (Carlson; Haley). In contrast to 
behavior modification approaches to change, Fine has indicated 
that there are no hard and fast rules or “standard operating 
proeedures” for a systems perspective (p. 9). Systemic 
hypotheses about family functioning should always consider 
the family’s hierarchy, bouJidarics, alliances and coulinons, 
ability to make adaptive changes, and the meaning of the 
symptom (Ckarlsott;^, 1992; Haley, 19S7; Minuehin, 1974). 

When taking a solution-focused perspective, systemic 
counselors identify and understand the problem well before 
they interv’cne. They focus on what can be changed and believe 
that rapid change is possible (O’Hanlon 8.: Weiner-Davis, 1989). 
Systemic counselors also trust that focusing on relationships is 
more useful than studying related objects. Psychological and 
em{)tional problems arc conceptualized as relationship 
problems (Haley, 1970). Individual behavior is not meaningful 
unless it is connected to the context in which it exists. 
Reasoning through analogy, therefore, is more beneficial than 
inductive and deductive reasoning. 

(Conclusion 

The school child should be perceived as part of a large 
ecological system in which all aspects of the child’s life arc 
intci related (Hobbs, 1966). This means that when school 
problems are being addressed, the child’s family relationships 
cannot be ignored, linplenienting family counseling in the 
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schools is not simple, but it is attainable and necessary (Palmo 
et al., 1984). Palmo ct al. have indicated that family counseling 
in the school, performed by school counselors, will necessitate 
professional growth; and school counseling, as a profession, can 
only grow “when each individual counselor attempts to grow 
professionally” (p. 278). 

Lack of family counseling training among school counselors 
in graduate school is partially responsible for the lack of 
systemic activities in the schools. However, this is beginning 
to change. For example, the University of Florida has recently 
provided a family counseling course option for school counselors 
interested in working with families. In contrast to some writers 
in this area (e.g., Beal & Chertkov, 1992), we feel that direct 
involvement with the family-school system by school counselors 
is needed to deal with school problems effectively and is long 
overdue. The school and the counselor must accommodate the 
child and the family (Blatt & Starr, 1988). 

There are times when the school counselor can find lum or 
herself in the middle of intense difficulties between the child, 
family, and school personnel. However, a durable and 
meaningful change for the student means a complementary 
change for the family and school system. Family counseling 
interventions are appropriate for school counselors if counselors 
ha\’e aceep')table training. School counselors can offer family 
counseling services in much the same way as school nurses 
and rehabilitation counselors (Wilcoxin 8: Comas, 1987). 
Wilcoxin and Comas have stated, “School counselors should 
increase their understanding of the principles of family systems 
theory and family counseling inters'cntion strategies, because 
students in schools are influenced significantly by their family 
units” (p. 223). Furthermore, they indicate that, “School 
counselors becoming involved in these exciting and innovative 
devehjpments may greatly enhance their effectiveness in 
professional sei^’ices in their school settings” (p. 224). 

Nearly 25 percent of Ameiica’s children are on an educational 
path leading nowhere ((landara, 1989). The school a child 
attends makes less difference in academic achievement than 
the family from which the child comes ((landara). If students 
are not doing well within their family they cannot be expected 
to master school. Teachers can identify high-risk students 
through family circumstances. Howc\’er, ti dividing line 
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continues to exist between school and family. ( landara believes 
“if schools are to meet the real needs of children, they must 
meet the needs of the whole child” (p. 42). 

Ten years NieolFs (1984a, 1984b) reviews revealed that 
the interrelationship between academic and behavioral school 
problems and family relationships was becomini^ increasinj^ly 
evident. Our hook attempts to expand upon the sparse literature 
re^ardin^ family counseling in the schools. Unfortunately, the 
application of systems theory to school interv'cntions does not 
have a history of investigation, either in quantity or quality. 
Therefore, what is presented in tliis book is largely the result of 
clinical and supervisor experience rather than the result of 
empirical research. 



(Chapter T^vo 



Systems Theor>^ and 
School Counseling 



Family counseling is one of the rapidly growing specialties 
within the field of counseling ((^owger, Hinkle, DeRidder, & Lrk, 
19hl; Hinkle, This growth has been related to a change 

of focus from individual psychology to asocial context (Fritjof, 
lh84). Moreover, family dynamics have been identified by 
research studies as important factors in the behavioral, as well 
as academic adjustment, of school children. lScIiooI 
j')erformanee also has been shown to be at feet ed more by family 
\'ariables than school variables (Bleehman. Taylor, 8c Schrader, 
H)81; Hinkle, 1W3). For example, Worden has reported 

that the mother is usually the family system s representative 
and handles school-related issues. However, if the students 
problem has come to the attention of the school counselor, it is 
a good idea to include the father. His participation can be 
revealing and he may assist the counselor with a treatment 
plan. If the father comes in willingly and participates in the 
family counseling, this may suggest the systems willingness 
for open communication and problem-solving. On the contrary, 
Worden has indicated that if the father does not come to school, 
it may indicate that he is operating separately from the family 
system. However, this may not necessarily be the ease. From 
a systemic perspective, the mother may have her own agenda 
for the father not to participate in family counseling (e.g., 
avoiding a couples eoniliet) and she may therefore keep the 
counselor in the dark regarding family functioning (Worden). 

As alluded to in (diapter 1, family counseling as a therapeutic 
modality departs radically from individual counseling models, 
(jcnerally, education professionals have seldom had the 
impetus, or Itixtirv, ot working with parents in a family systems 
t'ontexl. Specifically, school counselors have typically not hecn 
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exposed to this approach to handling’ school-related problems. 

School counselors are becoming more aware of family and 
systemic interv'cntions as validated both by the 1984 special 
oi Elementary School Guidance and Counseling (Rotter), 
and hy this journal’s recent special edition (Peeks, 1993a) 
eoneerning family counseling in the schools. Counselors in the 
public schools are beginning to educate parents, as well as 
teachers and principals, about the family’s relationship to the 
child’s school successes and school failures. 

Systems Theory': An Ov'eniew 

Family counseling is essentially based on systems theory 
( BertalanfK', 1968). This theory characterizes the human 
condition in an interrelated manner within a social context. 
The problems of children and their families arc thought of as 
relationship problems (Haley, 1 970). Behavior is not meaningful 
unless it is connected to the context in which it exists (Stark & 
Brookman, 1992). A family systems philosophy suggests that 
family characteristics, interactions, communication, functions, 
and life cycle arc important to positive change (Turnbull 8c 
Turnbull, 1990; Wells & Hinkle, 1990). Nicoll (1992) has 
indicated that one systems theory principle, circidar causality, 
n>aintains that problems are not the result of a linear, cause- 
and-effoet process brought about by some primary factor. 
Rather, problematic behavior results from mistaken or 
dysfunctional interaction patterns that develop between people 
in a mutually reinforcing manner and, thereby', serve to 
maintain the problem rather than change it (p. 355). 

An anah'sis of the social context in which a school problem 
exists is imperative. The school counselor considers 
information regarding the student, the school (including all 
personnel such as teachers, principles, etc.), the family', and 
the larger social system. Thus, the solution to a school problem 
may exist in any one or all of these entities (Amatea, 1989). 
Although some family practitioners utilize a one-person focus, 
an individual’s difficulty alway's includes a social context. For 
example, if a female student were to indicate that her problem 
with shyness is that she simply is not attractive, it may seem, 
on the surface, that idiosyncratic self-esteem counseling would 
be the treatment of choice. However, upon further exploration 



it may be found that the student’s parents have repeatedly 
indicated that she is not “as pretty as her older sister.” In this 
ease, an individual focus may help by providing attention to 
the student, but her parents may indirectly sabotage any real 
individual progress. 

Amatea has reported that people maintain problem behavior 
for two reasons. “First, they may not realize that what they 
are doing is actually contributing to keeping the problem going. 
Second, oven when they are aware of this, they often feel that 
it is stili the only right way they can respond” (p. 28). 

Problems that school children encounter may be maintained 
by triangulated relationships. In such relationships, two people 
experiencing stress in their interactions will engage a third 
person (Bowen, 1978). 

Since counselors develop within the context of their society 
and profession, this context aiteets their Niews ot their elieius 
(Hinkle, 1994). Unfortunately, such acculturation often 
includes an idiosyncratic approach to people that focuses on 
eause-effeet relationships. Hinkle has ottered an analogy by 
comparing psychiatr}' to physics. Physicists discontinued much 
of their adherence to linear thought for explaining physical 
phenomena with the splitting of the first atom over 50 years 
ago (Capra, 1982). This occurred contemporaneously to the 
development of systems theory. Today, many psychiatrists 
continue to retlect'the individuaiistic thought of Sigmund Freud 
and they fail to utilize the extensive literature available over 
the past 40 vears concerning social and contextual theory. 
Psychological scientists have known for years that predicting 
human behavior is difficult. Unfortunately, the historic recourse 
to this difficulty has been for professionals' to attempt to become 
better predictors of human behtivior. Instctid, it would be wise 
to develop models that explain the ehtillenges with behavior 
prediction. 

Systems ha\'e ni.any properties. For extunple, nio\'enient in 
one component of a system h;is an etteet on all other 
components of the system. Similarly, systems Inive subsystems 
or microsystems that are affected by the larger system and vice 
versa. Subsystems refer to groupings of people who are within 
the system vet who ha\'c relational boundaries that set them 
apart. To illustrate, refusal to attend school usually elicits the 
invol\'cnienl of othci' subsystems in the childs community, such 
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as the police and the courts (Aliotti, 1992). iVn element of a 
system may be affected, or changed, by beginning with any 
component of the system. This means that individual problem's 
have V3k ous pathways along which a solution may be sought 
(Stark & Brookman, 1992). This process is often referred to as 
cqui finality. 

The boundaries within systems and subsystems are either 
enmeshed or disengaged. Boundaries determine who 
participates and how, and where the authority lies. 
Enmeshment and disengagement are not healthy or 
dysfunctional in and of themselves, but are merely relationship 
styles. For example, a couple with no children are perceived 
as enmeshed, and rightfully so. After the birth of a child, the 
mother and child’s relationship becomes enmeshed and the 
father is disengaged. Later, the father and mother may be 
enmeshed and disengaged from the adolescent (Minuchin, 
1974). 

Multigenerational family systems are dynamic or process 
oriented. Such systems are constantly moving through 
developmental stages of change. Carter and McGoldrick ( 1 980) 
have described six stages of family life development and 
transition: 

1. the unattached young adult between families 

2. the newly married couple joins two families 

3. the family with young children 

4. the family with adolescents 

5. children leave home 

6. the family in later life 

Similarly, Minuchin (1974) has suggested a family life cycle 
that includes the following transitions: 

1 . newborn into the family 

2. child to adolescent 

3. adolescent leaves home 

Theoretically, systems theory deviates markedly from the 
traditional idiosyncratic cause-effect philosophy tN^iically taught 
to school counselors and education professionals. Goldenberg 
and Goldenberg (1480) ha\e indicated that individual 
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counseling focuses on uncovering intrapsychic conflicts, 
whereas family counseling emphasizes the family system itself. 
Thus, analogical thinking is more clinically productive than 
inductive and deductive thinking (Bertalanffy, 1968). The 
counselor is part of the context of the counseling process 
whereby the counselor’s active participation affects family 
change. Family members are encouraged to talk to one another 
rather than through the counselor. 

Bowen (1978) believed that changes in the family system 
impact the individual, and that changes in the individual 
influence the family. A major concept integral to Bowen’s 
depiction of family systems is differentiation of self. The focus 
herein is on the way people deal with the intermix between 
emotional and intellectual functioning. At the highest level 
are those individuals with the most differentiation between 
emotional and intellectual functioning. They generally live full 
emotional lives and make life decisions based on intellect and 
reasoning. Those people at the lower levels of differentiation 
have fused emotional and intellectual functioning. Intelleetual 
functioning becomes dictated by emotional functioning. Wdien 
stressed, less differentiated individuals regress to an emotional 
state. Bowen’s multigeneration transtnissimi process refers 
to the transmission of the family emotional process from one 
generation to the next. To illustrate, in each generation, the 
most emotionally involved child mo\’es toward a lower lc\ cl of 
differentiation of self while the least emotionally involved child 
strives toward a higher level of differentiation. 

Hoopes (1987) has indicated that people are influenced by, 
and also influence, the three-plus generational system in which 
they are born, live, and die. The multigenerational system’s 
patterns and influences are stored, transmitted, transformed, 
and manifested within the family’s multigenerational system. 
Sometimes, this dynamic process is covert and earlier 
dysfunctional family patterns and behavior may suddenly 
surface in a nuclear family. These past patterns are presented 
to a school counselor as new problems the family is not able to 
solve. These transmissions can govern functional and 
dysfunctional beliefs, attitudes, behaviors, sclt-estecrn, and 
interactional patterns within the system (Hoopes). Therefore, 
a person develops on at least three levels: 1) as an individual, 
2) as part of the nuclear family, and 3) as part of the extended 
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family (Holman, 1983). 

Although people ereate families that are different from their 
parent’s family, in many ways these families remain quite 
similar. This familiarity has the power to stimulate the 
replication of patterns, attitudes, and parent-child interactions 
which may be like those of the families-of-origin. Functional 
as well as dysfunctional patterns influence multigenerational 
family systems. Family members also bring their experiences 
from outside the family (society) back to the family for 
integration into the family system (Iloopes, 1987), 

Multigenerational systems have hierarchical boundaries in 
that one person in a system or subsystem has more power and 
responsibility to determine what will happen than another. In 
healthy nuclear families this hierarchy is most often observed 
in parent-child relationships with the parents in the position of 
power (Hoopcs, 1987). From a structural perspective, the 
closeness and boundaries within families depicts family 
members’ ability to make needed adjustments in day to day 
living. 

From a family systems viewpoint, the nuclear family 
represents a two generation system consisting of the marital 
couple (i.e., the parental subsystem) and their children (i.e,, 
the sibling subsystem). The extended family is an extended 
system which includes other generations extended in at least 
two directions, upward or downward in the '‘family tree.” 
Nuclear families are influenced by their extended families. 
Adults bring into a marriage the heritage from their family-of- 
origin, just as each of their parents did. This process cannot 
he avoided; no matter if the parents are living or dead, or if 
adoption or foster care is involved (Iloopes, 1987). The extended 
family includes relatives such as aunts, uncles, cousins, great- 
aunts, and second cousins. A blended, or recoyistituted family, 
is one in which two different family systems join to form a new 
family system. For example, a divorced parent rc-marries a 
spouse with children (Iloopes). 

It is important to note that not all school children in today’s 
society live in a traditional family with two parents and siblings, 
grow up, then marry, liave children, and remain married. Today 
it is common to find married-couple only systems, single-person 
systems, parent-child systems, step-sibling systems, half-siblings 
systems, step-parent-ehild systems, and foster children and 





adoption systems (Hoopes, 1987). 

Defining the Healthy Family 

The family roles played by each member in a well functioning 
family are known to all in the family and may change over the 
course of time. There is a degree of elasticity and adaptability 
in all healthy family roles. One member picks up the duties or 
expected behaviors of a member who is absent, ill, or otherwise 
unable to play his or her part. WTien the changes that are a 
part of usual family development occur, such as the increased 
separation from the family by a teenager, or the marriage of an 
older child, the healthy family adjusts and adapts. This 
adaptation especially applies to families facing a crisis. As 
already noted, a crisis, whether from within or outside the 
family, puts stress on the entire system. As a well-functioning 
family absorbs this stress, the members adapt their roles to 
accommodate the situation and following a transition period, 
the family continues to operate. There will be times when the 
family feels this stress more than others and times when the 
family does not function optimally. But, a well-functioning 
family will either return to normal patterns or will make the 
necessary transitions and then settle into their new, adaptive 
behavior patterns. 

Virginia Satir (1967) perceived healthy families as those that 
arc mature. Green and Kolevzon’s (1984) review has indicated 
that, according to Satir, the mature individual possesses a sense 
of being in charge and makes decisions based on his or her 
perceptions of others in a social context. In healthy families, 
the parents are mature and communication is clear, specific, 
direct, and honest. Satir also favored the concept oi family 
rules which govern family behavior (Satir, 1967, 1972). Healthy 
families develop flexible rules that are subject to change; 
whereas, less healthy families embrace rules that arc 
nonncgotiable and rigid. Satir’s family counseling process 
focused on rule making and the consequences for rule violations 
(Green & Kolevzon, 1984). 

Ilalcy, Madancs, and Minuchin also developed models of the 
healthy family. These models exhibit similarities in that family 
health reflects the relationship characteristics within the family 
and its subsystems. High-level functioning is dependent on 
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context, timing, and the changing family life cycle (Haley, 1980; 
Minuchin, 1974). 

Within the structural-strategic model of family counseling, 
boundaries are essential to family health. Boundaries “are 
intrafamily mles that define both the partieipants in subsystems 
and how they are expected to participate” (Green & Kolvezon, 
1984, p. 15). These rules help to protect both the individual 
and the various subsystems. Rules govern the power and status 
among family members, emphasizing the power of the marital 
or parental position in the family hierarchy. The hierarchy in 
healthy families is well defined. Rules regulate the healthy 
family’s operations and are understood by all subsystems within 
that family (Green & Kolev'zon). Confusion within the hierarchy 
results in unhealthy families and is often first noticed in the 
symptoms of children. 

Haley and Minuchin also focus on strong and satisfying 
marriages in healthy family functioning (Green & Kolcvzon, 
1984). 

The strategic-structural models contend that healthy families 
are capable of adaptation and change during crucial phases of 
the family life cycle. For example, when a new child comes in 
to the family, when a child leaves home, or when a family 
member becomes ill, the family reorganizes its boundaries and 
rules, and practices accommodating behaviors (Green & 
Kolevzon). Unhealthy families lack such flexibility, as evidenced 
by their repeated attempts to apply the same, ineffective 
strategics to solving family problems. 

Likewise, multigenerational issues can affect family health. 
Such issues may remain hidden to family members, being 
transmitted at unconscious levels until the appropriate context 
is presented for these issues to manifest themselves. For 
example, some of these concerns may not surface until children 
leave home, become adults, and create a similar context 
(Hoopes, 1987). 

Similarly, language and its meaning is necessary for the shift 
from thinking alrout individuals to thinking systemically. For 
example, Madancs (1981) h-as defined mctap/ior.s (sec Ghaptcr 
5) associated with family interv'cntions as the problem behavior 
which needs to be abandoned in order to end its abuse in the 
system. Therefore, the school counselor using a systemic 
approach needs to listen carefully to similarities in language 
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associated with the child and parents’ fears, failures, and 
behavior (Madanes, 1981). Aliotti (1992) has indicated that in 
the beginning stages of working with a family, more thinking 
about the case is needed by the school counselor than action. 
In essence, the counselor must think about the family in terms 
of its language and metaphors as well as generate hypotheses 
about the related behaviors. For example, in a case involving 
brothers who soiled their pants, an hypothesis reflected that 
problematic components of the family system, namely the 
parental subsystem, were contributing to the encopresis (Wells 
& Hinkle, 1990, see Chapter 11). Following a family assessment 
that utilizes systemic concepts and the establishment of 
hypotheses regarding a school problem, a series of inter\'entions 
can be planned and strategically sequenced. Counselors 
interested in further information regarding systems theory 
should consult the suggested reading list in Appendix A. 

Strategic Family Counseling 

Strategic family counseling is a major school of intervention 
within the discipline of systemic family counseling, .\lthough 
components of other types of family counseling are alluded to 
in this volume, strategic family counseling and structural 
family counseling constitute the foundation of the school 
interventions depicted in this book. (Other rnajor family 
counseling approaches that are particularly useful in school 
settings are briefly presented in Chapter 4). Strategic 
counselors, employing the major propositions of systems theor\% 
introduce new behaviors into the existing set of transactions 
manifested by a family (Burgess & Hinkle, 1993; Haley, 1976). 
The strategic model suggests that family structure can be 
“observed in the repeated transactional patterns of 
communication that occur between family members and 
between the family and other systems” (Stark & Brookman, 
1992, p. 260). 

Family systems theory focuses on the structure, hierarchical 
relationships, and rules within the family. As with other family 
counseling approaches, strategic family counselors contend that 
problem behaviors result from problematic family interactions 
rather than from individual psychopathology. These 
intcracticins represent complex sets ot interlocking behavioral 



